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A STORY OE MODERN TURKEY. 




JEW objects on this earth are 
more beautiful than a con- 
sular kawass. His wages 
may be small, but that is 
more than compensated for 
by the gorgeousness of his 
clothes. His outer garment 
unites the merits of an Inver- 
ness coat, a lady's cloak, 
an Arab aba, and an ulster. 
Sometimes it is short and 
comes only to his waist; often it is long, 
reaching down to his heels. It is wonder- 
fully embroidered with threads of silver and 
of gold, and also threads of silk colored 
green, crimson, yellow, blue, and purple. 
There are wings attached to this garment 
at the shoulders, which give the kawass the 
appearance of a huge bird of tropical climes 
as he hurries down a Turkish street. And 
as if this were not enough glory, there is 
worked on his back the coat-of-arms of the 



country he represents. The emblems of 
some countries suit the back of a kawass 
better than the devices of others. There is 
Austria, for instance, whose double-headed 
black eagle stands out strongly in contrast 
with the rainbow splendor of the coat, and 
an eagle's head standing out on each shoul- 
der blade makes the balance perfect. 

When the consul drives abroad in his car- 
riage, the kawass mounts upon the seat with 
the coachman, and has his hands crossed over 
the hilt of a broad semi-circular scimitar — 
that new-moon-shaped sword which we see 
the executioner in Eastern pictures wiping 
on the tail of his coat after he has rolled 
off a few heads on the pavement. As the 
kawass usually has great, sweeping black 
mustaches, the addition of the sword gives 
him an appearance of great blood-thirsti- 
ness, which is most impressive. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, he is a harmless indi- 
vidual who runs errands for the consul and 
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conducts tourists to mosques and places of 
that sort, accepting with thankfulness a 
small gift in recognition of his services. 

Mr. Turner's kawass knocked at the door 
of the consular room, and, on being told to 
enter, displayed to the consul a face labor- 
ing under some powerful agitation. 

" Well, what is it ? " asked Consul Turner. 

" Excellency, the man who disappeared 
has come back." 

" What man who disappeared, Selim ? " 

" The cold-water 
man, Excellency." 

" Oh, McSimmins. 
He didn't disappear; 
he went home, you 
remember. He sent 
his papers to me about 
a month ago, with a 
request for a permit 
to leave the country, 
which was quite un- 
necessary. You 
brought me the papers, 
and I gave them back 
to you." 

"Yes, Excellency," 
said the kawass ner- 
vously. 

"So he has re- 
turned, has he ? What 
does he want ? " 

' ' Yes, Excellency, 
and he demands to see 
you; but I thought it 
better not to let him 
in." 

"Why, Selim?" 

" I think he is in- 
sane, Excellency." 

' ' Oh, that is nothing 
new ; I thought it from 
the first." 

"He is here, Excellency, 
pasha's uniform, and he will 
Then he acted very strangely, and it may 
not be safe to let him in." 

" Oh, nonsense. Let him come in. McSim- 
mins wouldn't hurt anybody." 

The kawass departed with evident re- 
luctance, and shortly after, an extra- 
ordinary figure presented itself to the 
consul's view. He wore the costume of 
a Turkish pasha, and had stuck on his 
head a red fez with a long silken tassel. 
He came in stepping with caution, as if 
walking on thin ice. He held his open 
hand tremblingly before him, as if antici- 
pating a fall, and his head bobbed about in 



an erratic manner that threatened to dis- 
lodge the fez, and kept the silken tassel 
swaying to and fro. 

"I — I — I — I'm afraid," he said, with a 
stammer, " that you don't recognize me, 
Mr. Turner." 

"Oh, yes, I do," replied the consul; 
"you are Mr. McSimmins, who came over 
here to convert the Turk by means of a daily 
bath, quite ignoring my suggestion that the 
Turk already performed his ablutions five 
times a day." 

" Ah, yes, Consul, 
quite true, quite true ; 
but only his hands and 
feet; and I still hold 
that, if you submerged 
the Turk once a day, 
he would prove a dif- 
ferent man." 

"Well," said the 
consul, " I have often 
thought that if the 
whole country were 
submerged for twenty 
minutes, it would be, 
on the whole, an im- 
provement; still that 
is an opinion that must 
not be mentioned out- 
side the consular resi- 
dence. But, as I sug- 
gested to you before, 
if cleanliness were 
your object, the 
Turkish bath is not 
altogether unknown 
even in our own coun- 
try, and is supposed 
to be reasonably 
efficient." 

"It is warm and 
enervating," said 
McSimmins, speaking with stuttering hesita- 
tion, which seemed to show that his theory 
was not perfectly grounded. " I advocate 
cold water, you know." 

' ' Yes, I remember you did, ' ' began the 
consul ; but he was interrupted by McSim- 
mins suddenly precipitating himself on the 
floor and clutching wildly at the carpet. 
The consul sprang to his feet with an excla- 
mation of dismay. 

" It's all right, "cried McSimmins ; " don't 
be alarmed. The room is spinning round, 
but it will steady down in a minute ; then 
I'll get up. Just wait till things come to a 
stand-still again." 

Presently the groveling man rose to his 




He held his open hand tremblingly before him." 
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knees, and then tremulously to his feet. 
" You will excuse me if I sit down ?" he 
asked. 

" Certainly," said the consul, also seating 
himself. ' ' What is the trouble ; Saint Vitus's 
dance or anything of that kind ? " - ■ 

" Something of that kind," echoed the 
visitor. ' ' I don' t really know what the 
trouble is, but I'll tell you what it feels 
like. It feels as if my brain had become 
loosened from the inside of my skull, like a 
ripe kernel in a nut; then, if I walk hur- 
riedly, it turns over, and the whole world 
turns with it, and I have to get down on my 
hands and knees and shake my head till my 
brain gets right side up again. Do I make 
myself clear ?" 

"Oh, perfectly clear," said the consul, 
edging his chair back a little. " Will you 
excuse me, Mr. McSimmins, while I call in 
my kawass ? I have some business for him 
to do, and you can tell your story with per- 
fect freedom in his presence, for I make a 
confidant of him anyhow," and the consul 
reached his hand toward the bell. 

McSimmins smiled grimly. " You needn't 
be afraid, Consul ; I am not going to touch 
you. Of course no man makes a confidant 
of his kawass, and you think now that I am 
crazy. I don't blame you at all ; and if you 
are really afraid of me, draw your chair near 
the door, and I'll stay over in the remotest 
corner of the room. But I should like you to 
listen to what I have to say ; officially, that 
is what you are 
here for, you 
know." 

" Oh, I am not 
afraid at all," 
replied the con- 
sul, thinking it, 
however, worth 
while to add, ' ' I 
never think my- 
self in danger, 
because I keep my 
loaded revolver in 
the drawer here 
before me.'' 
Saying which, he 
took the weapon 
out, and placed 
it on his table. 

" A most sen- 
sible precaution," 
rejoined McSim- 
mins, nodding his 
head. The nod- 
ding seemed to 



be unfortunate, for he paused breathlessly, 
put his two open palms up to the side of 
his face, gave his head a few jerks this way 
and that, and then murmured, with a sigh 
of contentment, " That's all right." 

The consul thought it well to ignore the 
re-turning of the brain which was evidently 
taking place under McSimmins's manipula- 
tion, and so he said, as if nothing extraor- 
dinary had happened : " When did you return, 
Mr. McSimmins ? " 

" Return; from where ? " 

" You sailed for home about a month 



" Oh, no, I didn't," corrected the visitor. 
" Well, you sent your papers here, and 
asked for a permit to leave the country, and 
I wrote a note to you saying that a permit 
was not necessary, and not hearing from 
you again, I took it for granted that you 
had sailed." 

" Ah, I see," mused McSimmins, about 
to nod again, which motion he suddenly 
stopped by putting his hand to his forehead. 
" I have never left Turkey; in truth, I have 
been the guest of Zimri Pasha for the last 
month." 

" Really," said the consul. " Well, the 
pasha is a most excellent man, and I wish 
there were more officials like him. He told 
me he took a great interest in your cold- 
water scheme and was doing his best to help 
you, and seemed surprised to hear that I 
didn't take much interest in it myself." 




' The consul sprang to Ms feet.'' 
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Oriental rugs, and here, 
asking me to be seated, 
the attendant disappeared 
between the heavy cur- 
tains which hung over the 
doorway. Presently that 
obsequious secretary of 
the pasha came in, fol- 
lowed by a servant bear- 
ing a tray on which were 
two tiny cups of coffee. 
The secretary saluted me 
with that groveling de- 
ference of which he is 
the cringing master, and 
asked me to be good 
enough to give him all 
my papers, so that the 
pasha might scrutinize 
them. The pasha, he 
added, would have 
pleasure in meeting me 
" Yes, I think I converted him," said socially after the business was transacted. 
McSimmins; "but only this afternoon. I had my passport and other papers in a 
About a month ago he sent a messenger to blue envelope, reposing in my inside pocket, 
me asking me to bring my papers to him, and this envelope I handed to the secretary, 
and added that he would be glad to learn He then bade me, in his master's name, re- 
something further of the scheme I had in gale myself with the coffee, which I did. I 
hand, as he was inclined to believe in it and imagine the coffee was drugged, for shortly 
wished for more information." after taking it I became sleepy, and remem- 

" That's what he told me," remarked the bered no more until I found myself securely 
consul, "and he expressed his regret at pinioned in the Court of the Great Fountain, 
your early departure." Have you seen the Court of the Great Foun- 

" Very well. I called on him at the hour tain ? " 
named, which was after dark. You know " No," replied the consul, " I have never 
the pasha's house perhaps, Consul ? " been admitted further into the residence of 

" Yes; I have visited him somewhat fre- the pasha than the Court of the Palms." 
quently. He is, as I have said, the most in- " The pasha's house is an enormous con- 
telligent Turkish official I have yet met, and glomeration of buildings, somewhat resem- 
seems to have a sincere desire to elevate the bling a stone- walled city. Beautiful as the 
people." Court of Pa'ms is, it does not compare with 

"That describes him exactly," agreed the magnificence of the Court of the Great 
McSimmins. " He delights in the elevation Fountain. The pavement is a mosaic of va- 
of the people, and is very successful at it rious colored marbles, all the rest is of the 
too." purest white. Arabic arches are supported 

"I shouldn't go so far as to say that," by slender glistening pillars, which seemed 
demurred the consul. " I have never ob- to me to be made of onyx, or some rare 
served any practical results from his en- white stone. The arches themselves are of 
deavors in that line." marble, looking like carved virgin snow; 

" Ah, there you do him wrong," pleaded these form a broad, cool veranda that com- " 
McSimmins earnestly. " You see I know pletely surrounds the court. The floor of 
the pasha better than you do, for I have the veranda is elevated perhaps six inches 
been his guest for a month. But to go on above the tesselated pavement, and is almost 
with my story. On entering I was led past covered with rieh Persian rugs. But the 
the semi-public room in which the pasha striking feature of the court is the fountain, 
transacts his business, taken across the first The water, I imagine, is obtained from some 
court, in which the palm trees grow, into a stream or lake in the neighboring mountains, 
smaller room beyond, a room along the three and the fountain consists of one huge jet as 
sides of which were divans covered with rich thick as a man's thigh, which shoots straight 
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up into the air like a liquid palm 
tree. It falls back musically into 
a deep, broad pond, which is bor- 
dered by a heavy coping of mar- 
ble. The convolutions of this 
coping form a margin to this 
pond that is amazingly irregular, 
and which, the pasha told me, 
spells out in Arabic his favorite 
text from the Koran." 

' ' What an excellent idea, ' ' 
interrupted the consul. 

"Isn't it?" agreed his vis- 
itor . ' ' Perhaps I didn ' t appreci- 
ate it at the moment as much as 
I should have done, for 1 found 
myself in a most cramped and 
uncomfortable position. A stout 
stick had been thrust under my 
knees, and my arms had been 
drawn under the projecting ends 
of this stick until my knees 
struck against my breast. My wrists were 
strapped together, and the straps fastened 
in some way behind my back. My ankles 
were united by fetters, and I lay thus in a 
helpless heap like a trussed fowl. The pasha 
sat cross-legged on a pile of rugs and pillows 
under the veranda, peacefully smoking a 
water-pipe, of which the hubble-bubble was 
drowned by the musical plashing of the great 
fountain. He sipped now and then some 
coffee from a little cup on a table by his side, 
and regarded me placidly with that serene, 
contemplative gaze which you may have 
noticed in his dreamy eyes when he is in- 
clined to converse on philosophic subjects. 
Standing near him were four stalwart Nu- 
bians, black as ebony, whose tongues the 
pasha afterward informed me he had been 
compelled to order removed, as irresponsible 
gossip among his menials was irksome to 
him. 

" After a time the pasha was good enough 
to address me. He expressed in choice 
phrase his pleasure at seeing me a guest 
under his humble roof, although at the mo- 
ment the roof above me was the sky, be- 
sprinkled with brilliant stars. He added 
that he had been much interested in my 
cold-water scheme, and would be pleased to 
learn from my own lips how I was getting 
on since I had honored his district with my 
presence. 

" I replied, with a glance at my bonds, 
that just at the moment I was not getting 
on with any degree of rapidity. The pasha 
was condescending enough to smile at this 
and bow toward me. Then, after a few whiffs 




" Xbecame sleepy." 

at his pipe and a sip of coffee, he proceeded 
with the utmost suavity: ' I have been giv- 
ing some attention of late to the cold-water 
problem, and have determined to make some 
practical experiments that will test its value. 
The marble coping round the fountain at your 
back was constructed by a Greek slave whom 
I once possessed, and who, although he had 
most artistic hands, labored under the afflic- 
tion of a flighty head, which I was compelled 
to remove. Under my directions, he did his 
work well, and the coping spells in Arabic 
the phrase, If you meet a friend in the desert 
who lacks for water, give him of your store plen- 
teously. I now propose to vivify this motto 
by following its counsel on your behalf.' 

" ' Indeed, Pasha,' said I, ' there is a suf- 
ficiency of water about me already, and my 
clothes are even now wet through.' 

" ' My Nubians,' returned the pasha calmly, 
' were reluctantly compelled to dip you in the 
fountain, so that you might return to the 
full enjoyment of your senses, which had 
seemingly departed from you. This submer- 
sion has happily had the desired result, and 
thus I have the privilege of holding converse 
with you. But my bounty does not stop so 
meager ly. The adage says plenteously, and 
upon that adage I purpose to act.' 

'"I beg to call your attention, Pasha, to 
the fact that I am a citizen of a country at 
peace with the government of the Sultan. 
With the utmost respect toward your au- 
thority, I hereby protest against my present 
treatment, and warn you that if you contem- 
plate further indignity, you will carry it out 
at your peril,' 
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"The pasha stroked his beard, and ac- 
knowledged my remark with a courteous bow. 
' That introduces the elements of an inter- 
national discussion into our conversation,' 
he said with a reproachful tinge in his tone, 
' and in social intercourse I think anything 
of a political nature is apt to prove a dis- 
turbing subject. Let us confine ourselves 
to your cold-water theories.' 

" With this he made a sign to his Nubians, 
and two of them, springing forward, picked 
me up as if I had been a bale of goods, and 
swaying me backward and forward, suddenly 
heaved me into the up-spring of the foun- 
tain. The tremendous jet of water struck 
me on the back as if it were a battering ram, 
and I felt myself projected into the air like 
a shot from a cannon's mouth. Unfortu- 
nately, I have not at my command the lan- 
guage to depict the horror of that moment. 
I was whirled round and round with dizzying 
rapidity, and when I tried to scream, the 
water dashed into my open mouth with chok- 
ing force. My agony was mental rather than 
physical, for, except when I turned over and 
lay mouth downward to the jet, I cannot 
say there was much bodily inconvenience. 
Once when I remained for a few moments in 
a sitting posture, I saw that I was high in 
the air above the tops of the tallest palms, 
popping up and down like a pea on a hot 
griddle. In spite of the motion, I could 
easily recognize the deserted city lying calm 
in the moonlight, and so remembering the 
hard marble pavement far below, I feared 
that I would tumble helplessly over and be 
smashed into fragments on the stone. Such a 
catastrophe, how- 
ever, did not hap- 
pen, and by and 
by I realized that 
it was quite im- 
possible to escape 
from the influence 
of the water jet. 
The great danger 
was of being 
smothered in the 
spray — drowned 
in mid-air. I 
had the peculiar 
sensation of sink- 
ing into a watery 
cushion from 
which the rebound 
dandled me as if 
I were a baby. 
Sometimes, when 
the powerful 



fountain gave me an extra fling aloft, I 
turned over and came head downward with 
sickening swiftness into what seemed to be 
a hollow tube of water. Then I came near 
to suffocation; but at once the heaving 
column would reassert its power and toss 
me aloft again, when 1 could breathe once 
more. Now and then I caught a glimpse 
of the full moon in the cloudless blue sky, 
and it appeared to be dancing a hilarious jig 
with me. In spite of the noise of the water, 
I heard the pasha 
clap his hands and 
express approval of 
the spectacle. . ' Ex- 
cellent, excellent,' 
he cried ; ' the gifted 
McSimmins dances 
with gratifying 
ability.' 

"My torture 
ended for that night 
with a moment of 
most intense fear. 
I imagine that the 
pasha gave a sign, 
and a slave, with a 
lever, suddenly 
turned off the water. 
I seemed left for an 
instant suspended in 
the sky ; then I 
dropped like a fall- 
ing star. The con- 
centrated anguish of 
that infinitesimal 
portion of time I 
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by modifying the torture. 
The slaves gave periodical 
jerks at the lever, cut- 
ting off a little water at 
a time, and lowering it a 
few feet, so that I de- 
scended by stages until 
almost on a level with 
the veranda ; then I would 
be shot up into mid-air 
again. Night after night 
of this gave me that 
loosening sensation in the 
brain of which I com- 
plained to you, and the 
result of which you saw 
when I fell on the carpet. 
I sometimes got a little 
sleep in my cell during 
the day ; but my rest was 
always broken, for the 
moment I began to dream 
I was tossing in the foun- 
tain again. At last I saw 
that insanity was bound 
to intervene, so I resolved 
on suicide. One evening, 
being more loosely bound 
than usual, I turned, by a 
great effort, a kind of 
somersault, and flung my- 
self free of the column of 
water, I hoped to strike 
shall never forget. It was in my mind that the marble pavement, but I fell instead into 
the pasha intended to impale me on the the pond, and was instantly fished out by the 
stand-pipe from which the jet issued, but Nubians. I told the pasha I was determined 
such was not the case. The water was turned to kill myself, and so for several nights I was 
on again before I reached the level of the not brought out from my cell. Sometimes I 
veranda, and such was the terrific force of thought that he had relented ; but when I re- 
the impact, it rising and I falling, that I be- viewed the situation carefully, I saw that he 
came instantly insensible ; and when I woke dare not let me go, for if I could get my 
to consciousness, I found myself stretched government to believe the extraordinary tale 
on some rugs under the veranda, my wet I had to tell, it would be bound to bring him 
garments removed. But perhaps I weary to book for his conduct. When again I was 
you with this lengthened recital ? " dragged into the Court of the Great Poun- 

" On the contrary," said the consul, " I tain, I found that in the interval he had built 
was never more interested in my life." a sort of basket around the stand-pipe. This 
The visitor nodded, and having disturbed was made of springy steel or iron, and it 
his brain by doing so, readjusted it by ma- opened like a huge flower, upward, some- 
nipulating his head with his hands. thing like a metal calla lily, if you under- 

" I was taken to a cell in which there was stand what I mean, 
no light and very little air, and there I lay " ' I should be delighted, Mr. McSimmins,' 
all night unable to sleep, sprawling round on said the pasha most blandly, ' if you would 
the floor, which seemed to be heaving under favor me again with your vault from the top 
me. Next evening I was taken out again, of the column.' 

and once more flung into the fountain. All "I favored him, and fell into the network 
the while I anticipated that dreadful drop of the basket, and was hurled instantly into 
again; but the pasha, fearing probably that the jet, and aloft again almost before I re- 
he would kill me outright, amused himself alized that I had dropped. This amused the 




" I cannot say there was much bodily inconvenience." 
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pasha very much, and he was loud in his 
praise of the feat. Wishing to test still fur- 
ther the efficiency of the basket, he had the 
fountain gradually shut off, and let me come 
down into the receptacle ; then the Nubians 
took me out of it, undid my bonds, and set 
my limbs free. When this was done, at a 
sign from the pasha, they flung me sprawl- 
ing into the basket. I clasped the network 
and shrieked, while they pushed me farther 
in, until at last the water caught me, and 



once more, breathless with its force, I found 
myself aloft; but this time with arms and 
legs loose, sprawling like the wings of a 
wind-mill gone mad. I was amazed to find 
after a time that, because of this freedom of 
the limbs, I could somewhat balance myself, 
and before the night had passed I was able 
to stand upright and tread water, as it were, 
keeping my position for some time by the 
exercise of great care. Of course every 
now and then all my calculations were over- 
set by the sudden ceasing of the fountain, 
which, removing my support and instantly 
undermining my confidence, left me flounder- 
ing helplessly in the basket, until the stream 
resumed its play. 

" After the basket had been constructed, 
the pasha, apparently selfishly, wished to en- 
joy the spectacle alone, and accordingly sent 
his slaves away, and they remained absent 
until the clapping of his hands brought them 
into the court again, when I was lowered 
and taken to my cell. And now, Consul 
Turner, you see how I have been treated. I 
have no complaint to make, and do not in- 
tend to give you any trouble in this matter 
at all, but I am fatigued with talking, and 
if you will charitably allow me a bed in your 
house to-night, I will be deeply grateful to 
you." 

" Certainly, Mr. McSimmins, certainly. 
But how did you escape ? " 

' ' If you will permit me, Consul, after the 
manner of the Arabian Nights, to leave the 
remainder of the story untold until to-mor- 
row morning, it will be a great kindness to 
me in my present state -of fatigue." 

" But it won't take you long, Mr. McSim- 
mins, to give me the climax. Do you mean 
to say that this treatment of you lasted the 
whole of the past month ? " 

" Up to this very evening, Consul. I have 
my own reasons for wishing to postpone the 
culmination of my narrative until to-morrow 
morning, if you will be so good as to indulge 
me. You see that I am in a shattered con- 
dition, my nerves are wrecked, and although 
I do not know that I can sleep, I should like 
very much to go to bed." 

" You are perfectly safe here," said the 
consul, ' ' and need have no further anxiety. 
I will make my kawass sleep outside your 
door to protect you." 

"No, no, Consul. I don't want a Turk 
near me, and I distrust your kawass and all 
the rest of them. Would you mind to-night, 
if you have a double-bedded room, being in 
the same room with me?" 

" I can do better than that, " said the con- 



sul. " There is a room open- 
ing off mine, and I will have a 
bed put in it ; then no one can 
come near you without passing 
through my room." 

" That will do excellently," 
said McSimmins, seemingly 
much relieved. 

" The difficulty in obtaining 
redress, ' ' continued the consul, 
' ' will be in proving what you 
say ; but somehow I find myself 
believing your story, incredible 
as it seems, and I also believe 
the pasha's secretary gave your 
papers to my kawass, which, 
in a way, is direct proof. I 
shall call the pasha to account 
to-morrow morning." 

"No," said McSimmins, "I 
do not wish redress, nor do I 
ask you to take the slightest 
trouble on my account." 

"But such treatment of a 
free citizen of a friendly coun- 
try is intolerable, and we must 
at least attempt to obtain 
justice, although I am not con- 
fident that you will get any 
satisfaction." 

" Well, if you don't mind, 
we will discuss that to-morrow 
morning. I really feel unable 
to cope with even the simplest 
problem to-night. Remember, 
I spent the fore part of this 
evening at the top of that 
fountain." 

The consul, without more 
ado, led McSimmins to his 
chamber, and several times 
that night heard him thumping 
round the room on the floor. 
Early next morning, when he 
entered his guest's room, he 
found him lying awake. "I 
am afraid," he said, " that you 
did not have much rest iast 
night." 

" Oh, indeed, I feel quite 
refreshed, thank you ; although 
I precipitated myself on the 
floor several times during the 
night. I hope I did not disturb 
you." 

"Not at all," replied the 
consul. " And now will you 
excuse my curiosity and tell me 
how you escaped ? " 
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" That was, after all, a very simple mat- 
ter. I don't know whether I told you that, 
latterly, to save themselves trouble, they got 
into the habit of flinging me into the foun- 
tain stark naked ; but, as I think I mentioned, 
I became quite expert at balancing myself on 
the top of the jet. Last night,when the slaves 
had departed, I put my hands over my head 
and projected myself into the air, endeavoring 
to fall clear of the basket, which I did. In 
a moment I scrambled over the marble cop- 
ing, and I think the pasha was dozing, for 
he made no motion either to stop me or to 
call his slaves. I was afraid my brain would 
play me a trick, and so I acted with intense 
celerity. In a moment I was at his throat, 
and had him pinioned and helpless on his 
back. Gripping his windpipe with my left 
hand, I undid his scarf with my right, and soon 
had it bow-stringed round his neck " 

" You surely did not strangle him ? " cried 
the consul horrified. 

" Oh, no, I shouldn't think of doing such 
a thing. I have a great respect for the 
position of pasha. I gagged him so that he 
could not cry out, and tied his hands so that 
he could not clap them together. Then, with 
some difficulty, I stripped him, and dressed 
myself in his clothes. He seemed stunned 
very much by the suddenness of my onslaught ; 
and seeing that he was too panic-stricken to 
cry out, I ungagged him, and unbound his 
hands. Then picking him up — all the time I 
was struggling with him, remember, I saw 
three pashas, my brain wobbling about like 
loose nails in a rolling barrel ; but I steadily 
concentrated my attention on the middle 
pasha, and resolved to attend to the other two 
afterwards if they should be still there — pick- 
ing him up, then, as I say, I flung him, back 
downward, into the basket, and before you 
could snap your fingers, he was dancing on 
the water-spout high above the palm trees. 
The other two pashas had gone up with him; 
and so, folding his robes around me, I walked 
calmly down the passage, through the Mon- 
key Court, along the other passage, through 
the Court of Palms, and so out into the 



street, unimpeded, the watchman opening 
the gate for me and closing it behind me 
without a word. That is the beauty of hav- 
ing well-trained servants, unaccustomed to 
question any act a man does. From there 
I came directly to your residence, and here 
I remain until you can get me on shipboard." 

" But, McSimmins, you don't mean to say 
you have left the pasha there all night ? ' ' 

" I have but followed his own Arabic text, 
which you will find engraved around his foun- 
tain. I have given him water, and plenty of 
it. It was not for me to interfere further. 
I did not tell you last night, fearing you 
might consider it your duty to intervene. If 
the pasha likes his position at the top of the 
fountain, he has doubtless remained there; 
and I can assure him, from experience, that 
it will take him several days to learn to 
make the dive I made." 

" Oh, but this is most serious, McSimmins, 
taking the law into your own hands in that 
way and endangering the person of the 
pasha." 

" I took the pasha into my own hands, 
but there is no law in his caravansary, and 
I didn' t like to trouble my government over 
a small personal matter like this, knowing 
they would talk a great deal and do nothing. 
And, after all, one cannot pay a greater 
compliment to his host than to follow his 
example." 

" I must send down at once and see what 
is the outcome of this." 

"Certainly," returned McSimmins; "it 
would only be a neighborly thing to do." 

But at that moment the gorgeous kawass 
rapped at the consul' s door. ' ' Excellency, ' ' 
he said, a thrill of fear in Ms quivering voice, 
' ' news has come that the Pasha Zimri has 
been found drowned in his own fountain. 
Mysterious are the ways of Allah, the good 
pasha is gone." 

"Ah," said McSimmins grimly, "every 
situation has its compensations. If lie has 
had too much water in this world, it is not 
likely that he will have to complain cf an 
over-supply in the next." 




